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Editorials 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 1960 


It was 430 years ago this June 25 that the theologians and princes of Germany 
presented that confession of the catholic faith, which has since been called the 
Augsburg Confession. It is a cause for rejoicing that after these centuries filled with 
a tempest of changes a significant portion of Christendom still confesses the 
Augustana. At the same time, we can only regret the fact that even among many of 
those who officially accept this confession some important aspects of the faith and 
practice it upholds are neglected or in practice denied. Yet there is a remarkable 
vitality in this witness to the truth of the Word of God. It may yet prove its ability 


to outlast the neglect of this generation, even as it towered above the platforms of 
those who wanted to revise it a century ago. 


In dating this issue on the anniversary of the Presentation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, we recognize that this commemoration has been given a place in the Church 
Year by a number of American, as well as European, service books. The theme 
which dominates our major articles—the Sacrament of the Altar—is one of the 
primary concerns of the Augsburg Confession. Six of its twenty-eight articles deal 
with the Sacrament quite directly, at least eight others incidentally. The struggle to 
preserve the pure doctrine and salutary use of the Blessed Sacrament concerns the 
Church today no less than in the days of Luther and Melanchthon. 


The confession states its intention very succinctly in the Preface: to assist toward 
the goal that “‘one pure and true religion may be embraced and maintained by us, 
that as we all are under one Christ and do battle under Him, so we may be able 
also to live in unity and concord in one Christian Church.” The burden of the 
Augsburg Confession is the fulfillment of the Una Sancta. But the One Holy 
Church finds her unity ultimately in the One Lord whose mystical Body she is be- 
cause she partakes of His sacramental Body. Therefore the Augsburg Confession, 
seeking to promote the “unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” could not help 
but speak of the true nature and use of the Sacrament of Unity. In present-day 
movements concerned with the question of unity, we dare not overlook what the 
Augsburg Confession has to say about that Table at which our unity in Christ is 
both constituted and expressed. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Since the reconstitution of UNA SANCTA in 1955, the Rev. A. Theodore Swan- 
son, Jr., has served as circulation manager. Pastor Swanson moves to a new post, 
as pastor of Emanuel Church, Dallas, Texas, next month, and has resigned his po- 
sition on this magazine. All of us are grateful to him for the tremendous amount 
of work he has contributed to the cause, all on a voluntary basis, over these past 
five years. At the same time, guided by the Holy Spirit, he was rebuilding and 
deepening the life of a parish. May God continue to be with him as he pioneers 
another frontier in His Church. 


Until the appointment of Pastor Swanson’s successor as circulation manager, 
subscriptions, renewals, changes of address, and orders for back issues and tracts 
will be handled at our editorial address, 59 Babylon Turnpike, Roosevelt, L. I., New 
York. We will appreciate your prompt cooperation in renewing when you receive 


notice of expiration, and in directing your inquiries to the current addresses listed 
on the masthead. 
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The Lord’s Supper in the Life of the Church 


Hermann Sasse 


What holds true of the reality of the Church holds true of all realities of our 
faith: they are able to be grasped by a child, and yet no adult has ever completely 
learned them. “Thank God,” Luther says in the Smalcald Articles, ‘‘a child of seven 
knows what the Church is, namely, the holy believers and the sheep who hear the 
Shepherd’s voice.’’ And still even the longest Christian life is not long enough to 
understand the full depth of this confession, not even if it be a life so full of the 
experiences of faith as that of a Martin Luther. Perhaps Christendom will really 
understand what she has been confessing with the words, “I believe one holy uni- 


versal Church” only after looking back on the experiences of all centuries of church 
history. 


I 


We ponder the divine miracle of the Church when we speak of the Lord’s Supper. 
For the Church and the Sacrament of the Altar belong together in a very special 
way. According to the teaching of our confessions there are three characterizing marks 
by which the Church is known: the Gospel, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. Every- 
thing else besides these things that the Church possesses could, if necessary, con- 
ceivably be missing. But these three things must be where the Church of Christ is 
to be. The Gospel must be preached; people must be baptized in the Name of the 
Triune God; the Supper of our Lord must be celebrated. And these three means of 
grace exist only in the Church. In our world there are many religious messages 
which are able to touch men’s hearts and arouse their spirits, but there is only one 
Gospel. For the Gospel is the gracious message of the forgiveness of sins for Christ’s 
sake! The glory of Jesus Christ and the essence of His office as Redeemer of the 
world is this: that forgiveness of sins exists solely with Him, for His sake, and 
nowhere else on earth. “For God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. For He hath made 
Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him’’—that is the Gospel and nothing else. It is with this Gospel that 
the Church comes to the nations of the whole earth. 


But imagine for a moment if she were to come solely with this message and 
without the Sacraments, as, for example, the Christian society of the so-called Quakers 
does. Couldn’t the Church call people and nations solely with the word of the 
Gospel? The answer is: No! Without the Sacraments the call of the Gospel would 
be swallowed up and disappear like a voice in a wind. Perhaps there would be a 
brief echo, but that would be all. Therefore the Sacrament must accompany the 
preached Word, even as in the New Testament account of Pentecost the first mission- 
baptism follows directly upon the first mission-sermon of an apostle. “Then they 
that gladly received his word were baptized, and the same day there were added 





The Rev. Prof. D. Hermann Sasse teaches at Immanuel Seminary, North Adelaide, Australia. 
He is author of the recently published work on Luther’s contention for the Real Presence, en 
titled This Is My Body. This essay was originally delivered as an address at the Kirchliche Woche 
in Nuernberg in 1939, and appeared in the December 1951 issue of Lutherische Blaetter. 
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unto them about three thousands souls” (Acts 2:41). This is the way a congregation 
arises; this is the way the Church grows in the world. If on the mission fields we 
were to preach only, and not baptize, then at no time would a Christian congregation 
arise; rather there would arise perhaps societies for the nurture and propagation 
of a new weltanschauung. If a congregation of baptized Christians were to decide 
to dispense with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, soon it would no longer under- 
stand Baptism and it would become a religious society in no way different from 
other human societies. 


How is this significance of the Sacraments to be understood? We Christians of 
the twentieth century must again accustom ourselves to the thought which was self- 
evident to the people of the Scriptures, and also to our Reformers, that we belong 
to God with body and soul; that Christ is the Redeemer, not only of our soul, but 
the Saviour “who shall change our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body according to the working whereby He is able to subdue all things unto 
Himself” (Phil. 3:21). “Mighty in deed and word” (St. Luke 24:19)—that was 
the impression which Jesus made on the people who believed in Him. The miracles 
which Jesus did are not, as it seems to modern rationalism, more or less superfluous, 
not to say questionable, illustrations of His words, but a necessary, essential side of 
His activity as Saviour. ‘The blind receive their sight and the lame walk; the lepers 
are cleansed and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them.’’ (St. Matt. 11:5). This is the dawn of God’s Kingdom. Jesus’ 
miracles are the morning-red which heralds the full rising of the sun. In them is 
already visible that redemption which will be completed when the dead arise and 
God creates a new heaven and a new earth. As the Church’s preaching of the Word, 
if it be the preaching of the pure simple Gospel, is nothing else but the continuation 
of Jesus’ preaching, so His saving activity also continues in the right administration 
of the Sacraments. In every Baptism, and at every celebration of His Supper, Christ 
performs the miracles which are an anticipation of what will one day happen to us 


—“until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God” (St. Luke 22:16). 


For that reason the preaching of the Word and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments belong together, and in the Sacrament in turn the Word and the outward 
sign are inseparably connected. It is in this sense that Luther says in the Large 
Catechism concerning Baptism: 


That is the reason why these two things are done in Baptism, namely that 
the body which can apprehend nothing but the water, is sprinkled, and in addi- 
tion, the word is spoken for the soul to apprehend. Now since both, the water 
and the Word, are one Baptism, therefore body and soul must be saved and 
live forever: the soul through the Word which it believes, but the body 
because it is united with the soul and also apprehends Baptism as it is able to 
apprehend it. We have, therefore, no greater jewel in body and soul, for by it 
we are made holy and are saved, which no other kind of life, no work upon 
earth, can attain. (Trig. 743). 


Those are truths which our fathers in the Reformation knew and which we must 
today learn anew. Perhaps many of the false teachings concerning the human body 
which have spread abroad in the last centuries are a result of the fact that modern 
Christendom has forgotten several essential Biblical thoughts. Not only our soul, 
but also our body, should be redeemed. We belong to Christ not only in soul, but 
also in body. “Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own” (1 Cor. 6:18). “Know 
ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ?” (6:15). The Christian belongs 
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to the Church not only in soul, but also in body. And the Church is not only a 
“spiritual’’ fellowship, like a philosophical school, a fellowship for the nurture 
of a certain way of looking at the world, or what is today called a ‘‘spiritual move- 
ment” (Glaubensbewegung), but the Church is a spiritual-bodily fellowship 
(eine getst-leibliche Gemeinschaft). And because she is that, the Church does not 
hover high above human life as the schools of Plato and Hegel, but penetrates 
deeply into the actual life of men and nations. In order that she may be such a 
spiritual-bodily fellowship (eine solche geist-leiblich; Translator’s note: cf. the 
modern rnedical term, psycho-somatic), a fellowship that has to do with and com- 
prehends the whole person — for that reason Christ the Lord gave her the Sacra- 
ments. These Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are not only parables and 
symbols of what God does to us and in us, but God deals with us in and through 
them. They are also not only illustrations of the Gospel, the visible Word of 
Christ and the guarantee of His promise, but they are special modes of God's 
working, in which His Word uses earthly elements in order to present redemption 
to our whole person, body and soul. These Sacraments must be entirely incompre- 
hensible to the world, as incomprehensible as is the Church to whose essential 
marks they belong; as incomprehensible as Jesus Christ and the miracles which are 
reported as his. But we who believe in Christ cannot strive too earnestly 
to understand them in faith. And perhaps the correct understanding of the Sacra- 
ments is a matter of life and death for our Church in a way that most Evangelical 
Christians today do not any longer understand. 


II 


We clarify this for ourselves, if we ask what the Lord’s Supper means for the 
life of the Church. A look into the New Testament reveals the noteworthy fact to 
us that the writers of the Biblical writings only rarely spoke of the Lord’s Supper 
as such, but that everywhere it is in the background of the historical narrative and 
of the apostolic letters. The Acts of the Apostles, for example, witnesses to the 
great significance which the “breaking of bread’ had for the very early Church, but 
what the celebration actually consisted in, how it proceeded, is not told to the 
readers. The Christian readers knew that and outsiders didn’t need to know it. 
If Paul had not been forced once by the controversies and abuses in the congregation 
at Corinth to go into the matter specifically, we would have no report as to whether 
or how the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in the Pauline congregation, and what the 
Apostle taught concerning it. The older text of St. Luke’s Gospel — which, like 
Acts, was directed to heathen readers — only hinted lightly at the Words of Insti- 
tution in the account of the last supper; and in St. John’s Gospel even the account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper is missing, and that, despite the fact that the 
Lord’s last hours are treated with special detail. In the very early Church people 
considered the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a mystery, which should not be 
advertised to the world. The Words of Institution, the progress of its celebration- 
ritual, the oldest Communion liturgy (many parts of which, for that matter, are 
preserved in the New Testament, e.g. at the end of 1 Corinthians) — these things 
were not told to non-Christians. 


Why not? One of the reasons was that it would have been misunderstood. For 
whatever of it became public actually was misunderstood. “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye 
have no life in you. Who so eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life; and I will raise him up at the last day’ (St. John 6:53f). Is it surprising that 
such words, when they reached heathen ears, gave “substantiation” to the gossip 
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that in Christian services held secretly behind locked doors human flesh was eaten 
and human blood drunk? This stiff-necked report which played such a great role 
in the legal trials of the Christians is not an unimportant witness to the fact that the 
very early Church must have had a very realistic understanding of the Lord’s Supper. 
How could people have been offended at just this period in a world which was full 
of seasons for sacrificial feasting and communion celebrations, if it had been only 
a memorial meal or an entirely spiritual communion ? 


But how should the Church have explained the Lord’s Supper to such who did 
not believe in Jesus Christ. She knew what the Sacrament meant because she 
believed in the Son of God who became flesh; because she understood His death 
as the death of God’s sacrificial Lamb, which taketh away the sin of the world; 
because she knew that He had risen bodily from the dead as the very First to rise 
of all who sleep the sleep of death; and that He, exalted to His Father's right 
hand, participates in His omnipresence and omnipotence; because she knew that 
His now-hidden glory must become visible to all men on the day of His coming 
in glory. After all it is only on the basis of these presuppositions that the Lord’s 
Supper is to be understood. So the first Church, and together with her the true 
Church of all times, knew that Jesus in the night in which He was betrayed not only 
held an impressive farewell celebration with His disciples and commanded them to 
repeat this celebration in remembrance of Him. She knew also that He therewith 
anticipated that meal which He will one day hold with His redeemed in the 
Kingdom of God. As certainly as both these things (recollection of the past, anti- 
cipation of the future) also belong to the Lord’s Supper, so certain is it that there- 
with the essence of this Sacrament has not been exhaustively described. 


No, the essence of the Lord’s Supper, as the Church of the New Testament 
understood it, lies not in remembrance and not in hope. The Lord of the Lord’s 
Supper is not only He with whom His disciples once ate and drank, not only He 
at whose table we are one day to sit. He is the One who is present now (der Gegen- 
waertige), With the institution of Holy Communion He gave His Church some- 
thing which should span and bridge over the centuries and millenia between His 
earthly days and His coming again in glory. Every attentive Bible reader knows what 
a deep disappointment it was for the Christians of the first generations that the day 
of His return made them wait so long: ‘Where is the promise of His coming? For 
since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they are from the beginning of 
the creation” (2 Peter 3:4). Thus people began to ask, and we must be clear as 
to how serious this question is for a Church which has had to hear it now for almost 
two thousand years. Where else in the world is there a hope which remains un- 
changed, even though one century after another passes without its fulfillment 
becoming visible? After nineteen centuries the Church prays that prayer which 
already at the time of Paul belonged to the Communion liturgy, and which stands 
at the end of the New Testament: “Marana tha! Come, Lord Jesus!” How could 
she have done that, without halting in weariness, literally “without ceasing’? She 
was able to do that solely because it goes into fulfillment at every Lord’s Supper; 
because at every celebration Christ is really present. That is why the Benedictus qui 
venit is sung: “Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the Lord.” That is why 
already in the Communion liturgy of the first century people sang the Sanctus, the 
“Holy ,holy, holy is the Lord” of the heavenly divine service of the cherubim 
according to Isaiah 6. We read in a letter which the congregation at Rome wrote to 
Corinth about the year 96 A.D.: “Let us be aware of how the entire throng of His 
angels stands by Him and serves His will. For the Scripture saith: “Ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood at His side and a thousand times a thousand served Him 
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and called: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Sabaoth. The whole creation is full of 
His glory.’ And we also of one mind, gathered in adoration, wish to emphatically 
call out with one voice...’ Here we find the same thought which is foreshadowed 
by St. John’s Revelation (Rev. 4:10f; 8:5-14), that in every divine service, and at 
that time that meant in the Lord’s Supper service, the Church’s place of worship 
opens up wide and heaven and earth become one, even as it is said in that Com- 
munion prayer of our forefathers: ‘Thy Supper be my heaven on earth, till I enter 
heaven.” Even as the Lord’s Supper spans the very great difference of time between 
this world’s time and the Kingdom of God, so this Sacrament spans and over- 
bridges the gulf between heaven and earth. For that reason it is the cibus viatorum, 
the food of the wanderers who have here no abiding city, but who seek the coming 
city. As Israel found the manna in the wilderness and the water from the rock, so 
the people of God under the New Testament in its pilgrimage wanderings from 
the Egypt of this world to the promised land, finds in the comfortless wilderness 
of this world the Lord’s Table decked and set for it, and it can then continue on 
its way like Elijah, “in the strength of that meat.” He is truly Heavenly Food, 
Bread from Heaven, as the Bible calls the manna (Ps. 78:24; 105-40) and the Food 
of the Lord’s Supper (St. John 6), and that not only in a figurative sense. If heaven 
is there “‘where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God’ Col. 3:1), then the 
Lord’s Supper is truly our heaven on earth until we enter heaven. 


For the presence of Jesus Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar is surely a different 
presence than that which we believe to be everywhere that two or three are gathered 
in His name. The mystery of that presence the Church has from the beginning 
found expressed in the words which the Lord spoke over the bread and cup, “‘This 
is My Body...this is My covenant-Blood.” The most profound essence of the 
Lord’s Supper is not revealed in the command to repeat the celebration “in remem- 
brance of Me,” and not in the promise “until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of 
God,” but in the words concerning the Body and Blood of the Lord. They are no 
parable. If they were that, Jesus would Himself either have interpreted them or 
they would have had to reveal their meaning so clearly that no doubt or controversy 
concerning them were possible. The attempts to understand the Words of Institution 
as parabolic language and the institution of the Sacrament as a parable in action, 
like the symbolic actions of the prophets mentioned in the Bible, have, however, 
always led to contradictory solutions. Unless one wishes to imagine that Jesus here 
wanted to speak darkly in riddles — and no one can impute that to Him, especially 
not in that hour — then the /iteral understanding is the only remaining alternative. 
But then also everything is clear. He, the eternal Son of God, who for us took on 
flesh and blood, the compassionate High Priest, who is at the same time “the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world,” sanctifies Himself (St. John 
17:19) as the Sacrifice for the sin of the world. He celebrates the Passover with His 
disciples and is Himself the Passover Lamb. Jesus Christ Himself understood His 
death in this way. He who is “a priest forever” (Heb. 6:17), and at the same time 
“the Lamb, slain from the foundation of the world” (Rev. 13:8), offers Himself 
up as the one, eternal, all-sufficient Sacrifice. And even as Israel at its redemption 
from the bondage in Egypt ate the passover lamb and ever again eats it in remem- 
brance of God’s wondrous deed, so the twelve ate the Passover of the New Testa- 
ment as the representatives of the New Israel (St. Luke 22:30), and the Church 
repeats this celebration without ceasing “in remembrance of Me.” As Israel ate 
the passover lamb, so the disciples and so the Church eat the Body of Him who 
was ctucified. For the Passover Lamb must be eaten, Whoever is offended by that 
must also be offended by the sacrificial death of Christ. Just as it is a wondrous truth 
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incomprehensible to our reason that we are redeemed “‘with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the world, but was manifest in these last times for you” 
(1 Peter 1:19f), even so it was an incomprehensible miracle that we in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper receive the true Body and the true Blood of the Son of 
God who was rete for us, the crucified Body which is at the same time the 
glorified Body. That is the teaching of the Holy Scripture, a teaching which pre- 
supposes that redemption — like creation — has to do with the whole person, body 
and soul; that the Saviour had to take on a true human nature and complete the 
work of redemption by the sacrifice of His Body and Blood; and that the redeemed 
belong to Him body and soul, and as members of the Church, “baptized into one 
body” (1 Cor. 12:13) and partakers of the one consecrated bread and consecrated 
cup which are the Communion of Christ’s Body and Blood, are members of His body. 


III 


From this vantage point the place of the Lord’s Supper in the life of the New 
Testament Church is to be understood. It stands at the center of the divine service; 
in fact, it is the real divine service. A Lord’s Day without the Lord’s Supper was 
inconceivable for the early Church; indeed, one must add that even the old Lutheran 
Church in the seventeenth century could imagine a Sunday without the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper only with the greatest difficulty. It is out of the Lord’s Supper 
that the liturgy grew. The beautiful old name “‘Eucharist’’ still reminds us of the 
fact that the Church’s great prayer of thanksgiving and praise is a continuation of 
the prayer which Christ directed to His heavenly Father, when “He took bread and 
when he had given thanks, brake it.” It is also not just chance that the age of the 
great hymns of praise and thanksgiving was at the same time the age in which the 
Lord’s Supper still stood in honor in the Church. It would lead too far afield if we 
wanted to point out in detail how the most varied expressions of the Church’s life, 
even as far as its diaconate and constitution or polity is concerned, at first were 
connected with and grew out of the Sacrament of the Altar. If it is the deepest 
essence of the Church that it is the body of Christ, then this connection is conceivable 
and understandable. It is at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper that the Church has 
in all ages come to an understanding of her true nature. 


No theologian in the history of the Church understood the connection between 
the Lord’s Supper and the Life of the Church more profoundly than Martin Luther. 
It is common knowledge that he took the question of the Sacrament of the Altar 
very seriously. This terrible earnestness which has often been judged as an all too 
great stringency and which today is often no longer understood even in the Luth- 
eran Churches, is explained by Luther’s deep insight into the inner connection of 
Gospel and Lord’s Supper. Without the Gospel there is no Lord’s Supper! Even if 
a Church forgets or adulterates the Gospel, as has happened to a great extent in 
Roman Catholicism, still a remnant of the Gospel remains in the Words of Insti- 
tution, “given and shed for you for the forgiveness of sins.” And without the 
Lord’s Supper there is no Gospel! When a Church, as has happened so much in 
Protestantism, lets the Lord’s Supper decline, preaching pales into a proclamation 
of human theories, and the Gospel about the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world, dies. This explains Luther's mighty “war on two fronts,” for 
keeping the Sacrament of the Altar pure against its adulteration in the Roman sacti- 
fice of the Mass, and for the preservation of the Sacrament of the Altar against 
its destruction in a Protestantism which rejected not only the unbiblical teaching 
concerning the sacrifice of the Mass and transubstantiation, but also the Biblical 
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teaching concerning the Real Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ under the 
forms of bread and wine. 


This view of Luther’s concerning the inseparable connection between Gospel and 
Lord’s Supper which was acknowledged as Scriptural in the confessions of our 
Reformation, explains the dogged loyalty with which the old Evangelical Church 
preserved the Sacrament of the Altar. One may say that in Germany the Lord’s 
Supper was never celebrated with such profound faith, that it never had such 
significance for the life of men, as in the Church of the Lutheran confession in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. And at the same time no one can say that 
perhaps the sermon, which is said to be the main part of the Evangelical divine 
service, came off too short. Those centuries were at the same time the great period 
of Evangelical preaching. At that time the Church well know why she prayed with 
such devotion: 

That pure we keep, till life is spent 
Thy holy Word and Sacrament. (L.H. 292) 


It was first in the eighteenth century that the process began which one can hardly 
characterize otherwise than ‘‘the dying of the Sacrament.” This is most clearly seen 
by a survey of the eloquent numbers in Communion attendance statistics. At the 
beginning of the century Communion attendance in Lutheran Germany was so 
frequent that we can hardly imagine it today. On one festival day, Reformation Day, 
1717, in Holy Cross Church in Dresden, one thousand were guests at the Lord’s 
Table. In one single Church in Breslau in 1701 there were 35,950 communications. 
In 1800 there were but 9,500, because beginning with the middle of the eighteenth 
century a drop in the number of communions began. There was again a rise after 
1830 in the regions touched by the Awakening; but in the great relapse of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries the decline continued until our own time. 
Naturally there are great differences in the individual territorial Churches of Ger- 
many, and congregations. But in general the following numbers give an approximate 
picture of the development. Of 100 people in the Evangelical Church in 1904, only 
40 still communed. Since 1920 the number is under 30.* The average for the entire 
field of the German Evangelical Church in 1936 was 24.31. The disturbing poverty 
of these figures becomes clear, if one recalls that in Germany for every 100 Roman 
Catholics in the same year there were 1,396 Communions (in 1931, even 1124). 
So while out of every 100 Evangelicals about 24 receive the Sacrament once a year, 
every German Roman Catholic goes to Communion about 14 times a year, Even though 
one gives due consideration and allowance to the fact that these figures cannot be 
simply compared with one another, nevertheless they do show one thing with incon- 
trovertible clarity: the Evangelical Churches of Germany are practically on the way 
toward losing the Lord’s Supper, and the Sacrament of the Altar is about to become 
a peculiar possession of the Roman Catholic Church. If in Hamburg, among 
912,000 Evangelicals, 60,933 are still counted as communicants (in which number 
14,608 confirmands are included, together with their friends and relatives), one will 
not be able to assert that the Sacrament, by which the Lord would uphold His 
Church on earth still means, practically speaking, anything for this territorial Church. 
One dare ask what Luther would think of an Evangelical Church which is about to 
lose the Lord’s Supper. He probably would give a sterner judgment over it than he 
gave over the Church that fostered the sacrifice of the Mass. A Church without the 
Sacrament must die. 





* We have omitted here a listing of the official Communion statistics for the various German 
Landeskirchen for 1936.—Ed. 
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In this way the question concerning the Lord’s Supper and its meaning for the 
life of the Church leads to the realization of the truly enormous trouble in which 
the Evangelical Churches of Germany find themselves. What is needed is the courage 
to face up to the great trouble and to understand that it has not been external 
powers which have brought the Church to this pass, but the delinquency and 
backsliding of us all from the Gospel, from pure doctrine, from the full and entire 
message of the Reformation. This realization, this painful realization of our own 
guilt is the prerequisite for a renewal of the Church. For just as in the case of the 
individual Christian, so in the case of the entire Churches, there is no other way 
for salvation than the way of repentance. But if we travel on this path with the deep 
realization born of faith of our own delinquency from God and His Word, then 
we may know: at the end of this path Christ the Lord is standing, forgiving, saving, 
blessing us — He who makes His promise true to us that He would be also the 
physician of His Church, “the Saviour of His Body.” 
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The Moment at Which the 


Sacramental Union Begins 


Titus Verinus 


The question at issue, which continues to engage the interest of Lutherans,! is 
really twofold: (1) When does the sacramental union of the Body and Blood of Christ 
with the bread and wine of the Holy Eucharist begin? (2) Did the early Lutheran 
theologians hold that the sacramental union of the Body and the Blood of Christ 
with the bread and wine is achieved prior to the distribution ? 


The only source that the Lutheran Symbols admit for their doctrine of the sacra- 
mental union of the Body and the Blood of Christ with the bread and wine of the 
Holy Eucharist is the fourfold account of the institution of the Sacrament of the Altar 
in the Synoptic Gospels (St. Matthew 26:26-28; St. Mark 14:22-24; St. Luke 22:19-20) 
and in St. Paul (1 Corinthians 11:23-25).? The tenses of the verbs used and the se- 
quence of elements are such that it is not possible to argue from these data to a con- 
clusive answer to the question: When does the sacramental union begin? Nor does the 
tradition of the Church help us to interpret the Biblical data; the primitive Church 
that might have had Dominical or Apostolic instruction was apparently unconcerned 
about the question. 


That no dogmatic answer to this question can be given is the expressed conviction 
of two weighty doctors of the Church of the Augsburg Confession. John Gerhard 
(1582-1637) asserts: ‘[Christian simplicity} is not gravely concerned about the mo- 
ment in which the Body of Christ begins or ceases to be present, but just as the mode 
of the presence defies research, so also it declares that these questions about the moment 
of the presence are unanswerable.”? Similarly, John William Baier (1647-1695) de- 
clares: ‘‘{It is} not necessary to define the moment of time in which the Body and the 
Blood of Christ begin to be sacramentally united with the bread and the wine.’’* 


Historically the question became an issue only with the growing theological separa- 
tion between the East and the West after the fourth century. The West stressed the 
sufficiency of the words of institution to confect the Sacrament. The East insisted that 
the Words of Institution needed at least to be supplemented with an invocation 
(epiklesis) of the Holy Ghost upon the elements. 


The theological development that followed in the wake of the controversies with 
the spiritualizers of Eucharistic doctrine, with the dissidents within the Church, and 
with the antisacramentalist heretics outside the Church made the issue more acute 
for the West than for the East. Also influential in keeping the issue in the fore- 
ground were the West’s efforts at reunion with at least parts of the Eastern and the 
Far Eastern Churches down to within a century before the Reformation.® The issue 
continues to be an acknowledged point of difference between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Churches of the East and the Far East.® 


BI. Martin Luther and his supporters—inclined as they were to feel themselves at 
this point closer to the Papalist party than to the innovating Sacramentarians?7— 





Like Timothy Verinus (1672-1749), his famed forbear, Titus Verinus is a Lutheran clergyman 
with varied theological interests. 
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consistently held that the sacramental union is accomplished in close temporal as well 
as causal connection with the recitation of the words of institution of the Holy 
Eucharist. At the same time they insisted on the integrity of the total sacramental 
action and denied sacramental reality as much to the private masses of the Latin 
clerics® as to the communions of the “enemies of the Sacrament.’’® 


In De capitivate Babylonica ecclesiae praeludium (1520), Luther affirmed that the 
Body and Blood of Christ were present at the time of the elevation ;° he takes the 
same position in the Deudsche Messe und ordnung Gottis diensts (1526) * and in his 
Kurzes Bekenntnis vom heiligen Sakrament (1544)**. In the Formula Missae et 
Communionis (1523) he approved the use of the prayer, Domine Jesu Christe, with 
its reference to “this Thy Most Holy Body and Blood,” prior to the celebrant’s self- 
communion during the Agnus Dei.1* In Ein brieff an die zu Franckfort am Meyn 
(1523), he reduces the issue for doubting parishioners to ‘‘what the hand [of the 
minister} and the mouth [of the communicant} here encloses.”* The notes of 
George Rérer (1492-1557) on one of Luther's catechism sermons on the Holy 
Eucharist (September 25, 1528) describe the Body of Christ as clothing itself with 
the bread when the word is added to the element.*® Luther's Vermanung zum 
Sacrament des leibs und bluts unsers Herrn (1530) records the counsel that he gave 
to a curate to consign to the fire a host which had been put into the mouth of a 
patient who expired before he could swallow it;?® he repeated the counsel to George 
Spalatin (1484-1545) of Altenburg on December 10, 1543.17 


Article X of the Augsburg Confession asserts that the Body and Blood of Christ 
are truly present in the Holy Communion under the form of the bread and the wine 
and that they are distributed to and received by all the communicants.1® 


The travel diary of Wolfgang Musculus (1497-1563) of Bern describes the 
service in St. Mary’s Church, Wittenberg, on the morning of Cantate Sunday, 1536; 
he notes that celebrant diligently drained the chalice and thereupon cleansed it with 
wine that he poured in, “that no Blood might remain.” He also records that during 
the negotiations leading to the Wittenberg “Concord” of 1536, John Bugenhagen 
(1485-1558) whispered into Luther's ear concerning the bread and wine left over 
after the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and added that in some (presumably 
South German) churches the remaining bread was mixed with “profane’’ (that is, 
unconsecrated) pieces of bread, as if it were itself ‘‘profane.” Both Luther and 
Bugenhagen then explained that to avoid having hosts left over they counted out 
the hosts to match the number of communicants at each service.!® 


The 1540 Lutheran Church Order of the Electorate of Brandenburg provided that 
when the parish priest had to administer Holy Communion to a dying person in the 
village he was to consecrate the elements on the altar in the presence of the 
parishioners who had notified him of the emergency and then, vested in a surplice 
and preceded by the sacristan carrying a bell and a lighted lantern, to take the most 
venerable Sacrament under both kinds to the sick person, to whom the priest was 
to administer the Sacrament without repeating the words of institution.?® Luther 
was familiar with these provisions of the Church Order and did not condemn them, 
as long as they were carried out “without superstition.’’*? 


John Hachenburg of Erfurt reports that about 1542 a woman communicant at 
St. Mary’s Church, Wittenberg, bumped against the chalice as she was kneeling 
down so that some of its contents spilled upon her clothing. Luther and Bugen- 
hagen, who were present, assisted the curate in wiping off the woman’s jacket. 
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After the celebration Luther had the affected portion of the lining of the jacket cut 
out and burned, along with the wood that he had had shaved from that part of the 
choir stall upon which the contents of the chalice had likewise been splashed.?? 


When Bugenhagen, apparently without consulting Luther, abolished the eleva- 
tion of the host and chalice in St. Mary’s Church, Wittenberg, in 1542, Luther is 
reported as defending the practice to the princes of Anhalt (who were wondering 
if they should follow in Bugenhagen’s train) on the ground that ‘‘since Christ is 


truly present in the bread, why should it not be handled and adored with the great- 
est reverence?’’*® 


In 1543, when a controversy broke out between Simon Wolferinus (Wolfrum), 
the rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Eisleben, and Frederick Rauber of St. Peter’s 
Church in the same city, Luther sent the former a letter—in which Bugenhagen 
concurred—condemning his practice of mixing the consecrated elements remaining 
after the celebration with unconsecrated elements as a scandalous Zwinglian in- 
sanity.** In a subsequent letter Luther defined the sacramental action as starting at 
the beginning of the Our Father (that is, immediately after the recitation of the 
Words of Institution) and continuing until all had been communicated, the chalice 
had been drained, the hosts consumed, and the communicants had left the altar.25 


In the cause célébre of Adam Besserer, curate at Friessnitz in the Voigtland—who 
had dropped a consecrated host, administered an unconsecrated host to the last com- 
municant, put the consecrated host with the unconsecrated ones after the service (over 
the protest of a lay worshipper) , and had been put into prison for his malfeasance—a 
Wittenberg theological faculty opinion (1546) by Luther and Bugenhagen condemned 
the offender as a despiser of God and man who ought to be ejected from the Lutheran 
community and go to his fellow-Zwinglians because he dared in public to treat conse- 
crated and unconsecrated hosts alike.?¢ 


In the equally famed and frequently misrepresented case of John Saliger (Beatus) 
of Rostock, John Wigand (1523-1587) of the Jena theological faculty presented an 
opinion in which he stated that the bread which had been blessed in the name of the 
Lord was the true Body of Christ even before the eating and that parallel statements 
could be made about the chalice.?7 In October, 1569, the ‘““Wismar Opinion,” prob- 
ably the work of David Chytraius (1531-1600), one of the authors of the Formula of 
Concord, was promulgated in an effort to end the controversy; this opinion con- 
demned the views—which it asserts that no Lutheran holds—that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are not present in the Holy Communion until the communicants lips touches 
the consecrated bread and wine or his mouth encloses them and that the Body of 
Christ is not in the bread but in the eating.?® 


Martin Chemnitz (1522-1586), also an author of the Formula of Concord, dis- 
avows the opinion that the consecrated bread which is distributed, which is imparted, 
and which the Apostles received from Christ’s hand, is not the Body of Christ, but 
only becomes the Body of Christ when the communicants begin to eat it.2® Without 
approving the practices for the sixteenth century, he likewise holds that when in the 
days of St. Justin Martyr (100?-165?) a deacon customarily took the Holy Commu- 
nion from the altar before which the congregation was worshipping to the sick, or in 
the days of St. Irenaeus of Lyons (130?-202?) the Holy Eucharist was sent as a 
symbol of intercommunion by the bishop of the place to other bishops visiting in his 
community, or in the days of Clement of Alexandria (150?-214?), St. Cyprian of 
Carthage (died 258), or St. Augustine (354-430), communicants took a part of the 
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consecrated elements home with them, the sacramental use or action continued until 
the elements had been consumed.®° 


The Formula of Concord itself asserts that Lutherans teach that Christ’s truly and 
essentially present Body and Blood are distributed in the Holy Eucharist and that 
the Sacramentarians unmask themselves by denying it;*1 declares that the recitation 
of the words of institution is the “blessing’’ to which St. Paul refers in I Corinthians 
10;%* quotes with approval the statement of St. John Chrysostom that the crucified 
Christ makes the elements offered on the altar His Body and Blood ;** and while it 
stipulates that the recitation of the words of institution consecrate a sacrament only in a 
situation where the remainder of the divinely prescribed action follows, it also makes 
clear that the actio or usus are not restricted to the reception.** 


In the next century, John Gerhard describes the recitation of the words of institu- 
tion as effecting a sacramental change of the bread (sacramentalis panis mutatio) ;* 
asserts that “in the order of nature” we could not eat the Body of Christ sacramentally 
unless it were present in the bread before being eaten; and defends Martin Chemnitz’ 
assertion ‘‘that the Body of the Lord is present on the altar before the eating” against 
the criticism of the Italian Jesuit Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621) .°* 


In summary: As Lutherans we cannot assert less than that the true Body and Blood 
of Christ are truly and essentially present in the Holy Communion and that with the 
consecrated bread and wine they are distributed to and orally received by all who use 
the Sacrament, whether they are worthy or unworthy, pious or impious, believers or 
unbelievers.?7 


If any one joins us in saying this much, we cannot compel him to say more. 


Hence, any attempt at defining the precise moment at which the sacramental union 
begins—at the consecration, at the beginning of the distribution, or at any point in 
between—must remain in the domain of theological opinion. Whatever opinion we 
may hold on this point, we must be careful on the one hand not to elevate it to the 
status of a doctrine and on the other not to charge with heresy or error a fellow- 
Lutheran who holds a different opinion. 


In any discussion of the issues involved, a careful distinction must be made between 
the mode of the sacramental union (under which head the Lutheran Symbols obligate 
us to reject transubstantiation as taught by the Roman Catholic Church) ** and the time 
of the sacramental union. 


Finally, the Lutheran stress must always be on the total action and we must resist 
every tendency which would atomistically attach unwarranted, unhistorical and un- 
Biblical importance to one phase of that Dominically directed “action outside of which 
nothing has the character of a sacrament.” 
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Kurtz Bekentnis. The ‘‘condemnatory statement’’ of this paragraph addresses itself against ‘‘all 
presumptuous, scoffing and blasphemous questions and expressions which are advanced in a 
coarse, fleshly, Capernaitic way about the supernatural and heavenly mysteries of this Supper,” 
that is, the kind of question that the Sacramentarian Protestants had been using to ridicule the 
Lutheran position. The opinion of the joint faculties is gratifyingly explicit in insisting upon 
the consecration of the elements as a condition of a valid sacrament. 


35Cf. Apology, X, 2. 


36John Gerhard, Loci theologici, Locus XXI, cap. xii. paras. 136, 149, 153 (ed. Preuss, V. 
135, 151, 153), and cap. xvii. para. 195 (ed. Preuss, V, 187-188). Cf. also David Hollaz, 
Examen theologicum acroamaticum, Part three, sec. II, cap. V. qu. xi, obs. 2 (ed. Albert Joachim 
de Krakevitz [Stockholm: Gottfried Kiesewetter, 1741], 1113). 

37FC, Ep, VII, 2. 

38FC, SD, VII, 108. 





Book Review 


THE LITURGICAL RENEW AL OF THE CHURCH. Edited by Massey Hamilton 
Shepherd, Jr. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. xii + 160 pages. $3.25. 


This volume contains addresses given at the Liturgical Conference sponsored by 
the Associated Parishes, Inc., and held at Grace Church, Madison, Wisconsin in 
May, 1958. It includes papers prepared by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, 
and the Rev’s Theodore O. Wendel, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Arthur Carl Piep- 
korn, John O. Patterson, and William N. Nes. 


While all the contributors except Prof. Piepkorn are Anglicans, the volume mer- 
its our unqualified endorsement for its brief and concise, but excellent, presenta- 
tion of the history and development of the Liturgical Movement and its implica- 
tions for the Church. Top scholarship is presented here in a most readable and 
thrilling manner. This book is a must for those who would know what the 
Liturgical Movement is. It is an excellent primer for those who are seeking to dis- 


cover the true meaning of the Church and for those who long to make the Church 
relevant to today’s world. 


An explanation of the mysterientheologie is presented by Theodore O. Wedel 
that makes this trend in theology understandable. The chapters on the history and 
development of the Liturgical Movement will be of special interest to those who 
desire a short review without extensive personal research. Arthur Carl Piepkorn’s 
section on the Lutheran Liturgical Movement is just the kind of comprehensive 
introduction we've long needed. The ecumenical character of liturgical renewal is 
clearly seen. To those who feel that the movement is restricted to antiquarians the 
chapter on the social implications of the liturgy should be enlightening. All in all, 
this is a book which belongs in the hands of pastors, laymen, and especially church 
officials. It provides an ideal opportunity to learn first-hand. 


—A, T. Swanson, Jr. 
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Is There a Sacramental Revival? 


Glenn C. Stone 


In its most significant sense, the question which heads this article is impossible 
for us to answer. Growth in grace cannot be measured statistically. The building- 
up of the Body of Christ is not subject to the corroboration of plumb line, level, 
and ruler. Still, there are statistics which point to trends in the sacramental life of 
the Church, which may be of some value in helping us assess the impact of move- 
ments for sacramental renewal. A look at some of these evidences will help us to 
find an answer to our question. 


I 


A generation has now elapsed since the present liturgical movement, with its 
emphasis on more frequent celebration and reception of Holy Communion, got 
underway. Particularly since World War II, more and more voices have been call- 
ing for the restoration of the Sacrament of the Altar to its original position in 
church life. The witness of Reformation documents, both confessional writings and 
Church Orders, in favor of the weekly celebration of the Sacrament is widely 
recognized—not to speak of the mounting Biblical evidence for the centrality of 
the Eucharist in the early Church. Magazine articles, tracts, conference papers, and 
books have spoken for the restoration of the Holy Communion to its Christ-intended 
place in American Lutheranism. Of course, there have been some voices to the con- 
trary, urging caution, or even expressing fear of over-emphasis on the Sacrament. 
But with increasing certainty the trumpet has been sounding for sacramental re- 
vival. What are the results of this movement up to the present? 


One of the lesser evils attendant upon the organizational disunity of American 
Lutheranism is to be found in the variety of ways in which statistics are compiled in 
the various church bodies. Hence it is not easy to get an overall picture of the sac- 
ramental life of these Churches. But when that evidence which is available is 
examined, it points to a trend in the direction of sacramental revival, particularly 
in the years since World War II. 


In the American Lutheran Church, that body which publishes the fullest records 
relating to the Holy Communion, there was only a slight increase in the annual 
percentage of confirmed members communing between 1945 and 1957. In the 
former year, the figure was 84.16%; in the latter year, 85.90%. The communicant 
figure fluctuated in the interim, hitting a high of 86.39% in 1950. This relative 
lack of growth, however, does not materially damage our general observation of a 
trend toward sacramental revival, since the percentage of communicants in the 
American Lutheran Church is relatively very high to begin with. This probably 
reflects the generally conservative background and relatively close pastoral super- 
vision of the Church, in which at least one annual communion has been considered 
a sine qua non of active membership. The approximately fifteen percent who do 
not commune no doubt remain a “hard core” of inactive persons on the fringes of 
church membership, and many of them probably would never commune even if a 
considerably greater number of celebrations were held in the course of a year. Of 
much more significance, we believe, is the steady growth in the average number of 
times that each communicant has received the Sacrament during the year. In 1945 
this was 2.27 times. This was followed by a consistent increase each year, and in 
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1957 the figure was 3.39 communions per communicant. Thus over a dozen years 
there was an increase of frequency of almost fifty percent. The actual figure does 
not indicate a spiritual revolution in the Church, since the average American Lu- 
theran Church member still did not receive communion in 1957 as often as the 
minimum of four per year which Martin Luther suggested as one guide for 
determining whether one is a true Christian. 


Perhaps even more significant are the figures for the total number of celebrations 
of Holy Communion throughout the American Lutheran Church annually, and the 
average number of such services in each congregation of that Church. In 1945, there 
were a total of 11,294 celebrations in this entire synodical body, or an average of 
5.6 per congregation. Again, a consistent pattern of growth over a dozen years 
gives a figure of 19,080 celebrations in 1957, or an average of 9.1 per congrega- 
tion. Again, the confessional standard of a weekly (at least) opportunity to receive 
the Sacrament? is far from being met, yet the increase recorded does indicate a 
greater awareness on the part of pastors and congregations of the Church of the 
importance of the Lord’s Supper in the congregational life.* 


In the Evangelical Lutheran Church, which recently merged with the old Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church to form The American Lutheran Church there has also been 
a pattern of sacramental growth. In 1927, for instance, there were only 2.6 celebra- 
tions of Holy Communion per congregation. Thirty years later, after the growth 
in the post-war years, there were 7.6 celebrations per congregation in 1957. The 
growth in percentage of confirmed members communing was not so great; in 1927, 
it was 50.1%; in 1957, 57.9%, although the year before it had been 60.1%.* 


No overall communion statistics are available for the Augustana Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. However, the record of this body can be sampled from the sta- 
tistics published by its New York Conference. The president of this regional sub- 
division reported in his annual message in 1946 that in the previous year 50% of 
the confirmed members had communed. Again, an almost consistent pattern of 
growth resulted in a communicant average of 74% in the parishes of the New 
York Conference in 1957. From 1949 (the first year for which these figures are 
available) to 1957, the average number of celebrations per congregation increased 
from seven to thirteen. It is interesting to note that the urbanized districts of this 
conference led the way in number of celebrations, with 1957 figures of 37 per 
congregation in the Pittsburgh District, 19 in the New York City District, and 18 
in the New Jersey District.5 


The United Lutheran Church in America, the largest of the Churches under 
consideration, has registered a consistent, even if not spectacular, upward trend in 
percentage of communicant members. In 1945, this figure stood at 66.89%; by 
1957 it had grown to 73.83%.° The sexennial reports on the “Manifested Life of 
the Congregation.” compiled by the office of the secretary of the U.L.C.A. show 
that in 1940 the average number of services with Holy Communion in the parishes 
of this Church was 4.92. In 1946 this figure had increased to 7.05 and in 1952 
to 8.54.7 At this writing we do not have access to the 1958 results. In the 1952 
report, congregations were asked for the first time to report on the specific sched- 
ule on which the Sacrament was celebrated. When these figures are compared 
with the results of a similar question which was asked in a survey of actual present 
practice in regard to the Sacrament of the Altar, made by the Commission on the 
Sacrament and reported in the Pastor's Desk Book for October, 1959,8 we can 
observe the trend of a six year period in this matter. In 1952, 0.7% of the parishes 
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reported a weekly Communion; 10.0% monthly; 52.7% quarterly; and 45.1% a 
seasonal or other schedule of celebration. In 1958, the comparable figures were: 
2.5% weekly; 26.1% monthly; 19.9% quarterly; and 51.5% seasonal or other. 
Once again the trend toward greater frequency of celebration is plain, as the old 
“quarterly Communion” practice decreases in favor of a ‘‘seasonal’” Communion 
schedule (which usually means six to ten celebrations a year) and even more in 
favor of a monthly schedule. The number of congregations celebrating on a weekly 
schedule, while still not large, more than tripled in the six year period. 


The only figures available for the large Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod are 
those which record the average number of times cach communicant member has 
received the Sacrament. In 1945 this figure was 2.72; by 1957 it had grown to 
4.14, This latter figure is not so impressive in comparison with the pioneer years 
of the Missouri Synod, for the communion average in 1880 reached 4.0; but it 
does compare favorably with the early years of the present century when the figure 
hovered for decades around 1.8. Since 1932, the number of times each communi- 
cant has received the Sacrament in each year has exactly doubled.° 


II 


While recognizing the incompleteness and difficulty of interpretation of the 
available statistics, it seems clear that the most impressive development has taken 
place in the number of celebrations of the Sacrament offered in each congregation. 
Where figures on this aspect of church life are available, one finds rather generally 
a near doubling of such services since the close of World War II. Somewhat less 
impressive is the increase in number of actual receptions of the Sacrament by the 
average communicant member. And a bit less impressive still is the growth in per- 
centage of confirmed members communing. Nevertheless, actual gains have also 
been recorded in these latter two areas, and they are significant. 


It seems fair to conclude that many pastors and other responsible church leaders 
have become convinced of the necessity of increasing the number of celebrations of 
the Sacrament. It is probably quite likely that by this year the average Lutheran 
parish in America will celebrate on something close to a monthly schedule. It is 
also apparent that we have not yet succeeded in communicating to large numbers 
of our people the vital importance of the Sacrament in the life of the individual 
Christian. The growth of receptions and of the total number of communicants has 
not kept pace with the growth in number of celebrations. Perhaps these figures 
will grow more rapidly as the educational process of preaching and teaching about 
the meaning of the Sacrament overcomes the lag caused by the “‘set ways’ of the 
older generation. Such a process is the key to a sacramental revival, both statis- 
tically measurable and spiritually effective. 


Even behind the educational process, however, lies a theological task. It is the 
task of showing the relevance of the Sacrament within the total context of theology, 
church life, and the life of the individual Christian. There must be a love for the 
Sacrament and for all that it means before the Communion averages will begin to 
grow by multiplication rather than by simple addition. This love will not be 
created simply by insisting on a given frequency for the Sacrament on the basis 
of what is often described in terms of an arbitrary dominical command. Our Lord’s 
command to “‘do this,” and the Church’s long practice of weekly (and even daily) 
fulfillment of this command, is not based on some arbitrary chance. Rather, the 
command and its fulfillment are grounded in the fact that the Sacrament of the 
Altar is integrally related to the Gospel and the Church. Hermann Sasse has gone 
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a long way toward showing this in This Is My Body. But more work needs to be 
done along this line. When the Means of Grace are simply considered as parallel 
to each other, each Means of Grace completely repeating the entire process of sal- 
vation and all its effects in the same manner as the others, then people are bound 
to ask the question whether we could dispense with one or the other of the Means 
of Grace! The history of Lutheranism has shown that it is most likely to be the 
Sacrament of the Altar that is dispensed with, for it has often been shunted to the 
sidelines of church life. This is sure to happen unless it is given its indispensible 
place in the economy of salvation. 


There is a sacramental revival, but it has not yet come to full fruition. Lutherans 
must continue to work, pray, think, write, preach, and teach toward the goal 
that the Body of Christ may be built up through the Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood. 





FOOTNOTES 


1See Preface to the Small Catechism: ‘““Whoever does not seek or desire the Sacrament at 
least some four times a year, it is to be feared that he despises the Sacrament and is no 
Christian, just as he is no Christian who does not believe and hear the Gospel . . .” 

2See, for example, Augsburg Confession, Art. XXIV: “...we hold one Communion every 
holy-day, and, if any desire the Sacrament, also on other days, when it is given to such as 
ask for it.” 

3American Lutheran Church statistics are found in the Almanac and Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church (Columbus, Ohio: Wartburg Press). 

4Evangelical Lutheran Church statistics are found in the Minutes of the Biennial Conven- 
tions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House). 

5See New York Conference Minutes (Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern). 

6See Year Book of the United Lutheran Church in America (Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publication House). 


7These figures are based on correspondence from the secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, dated March 6, 1959. 
_ 8See “Results—Survey of Actual Present Practice in regard to the Sacrament of the Altar,” 
in The State of the Church (Pastor’s Desk Book), United Lutheran Church in America, Oc- 
tober, 1959, p. NE-1057. 


9See Statistical Yearbook of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House). 


Salve in the = 


An eight page booklet of family devotions and customs for Advent, based upon the 
use of the Advent wreath, compiled by the Rev. Charles D. Trexler, Jr., and published 
by UNA SANCTA PRESS. Printed in two colors. 





Single copy . . . . . «. . = 25¢ each 
2-9oopes . . . «1 « te Ut) 6S CHC 
10-49 copies . . . . . . . = 12¢ each 
50-99 copies. . . . . « « 10¢ each 
100 ormore .. . 8¢ each 


To avoid extra bookkeeping and handling, remittance is requested with 
orders amounting to less than $2.00. Where remittance accompanies order 
postage will be paid by publisher. 


UNA SANCTA PRESS 59 Babylon Turnpike Roosevelt, L.I., N. Y. 
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The Altar Guild 





Church Linens 


G. Martin Ruoss 


Lutherans take for granted that the altars in their churches will at all times be 
clothed in ‘‘fine linen.” And, when the Lord’s Table is prepared for His people, 
it is expected to be readied with approriate linens. In a terse rubrical manner, most 
American Lutheran service books direct that altar and sacramental linens are to be 
used. These same rubrics define altar linens as simply a fair linen to be on the 
altar at all times. By inference this means that the altar in the church is to be 
ready for use each and every day. The rubrically appointed sacramental linens are 
the corporal, pall, purificators, and veil. It is also noted that the sacramental linens 
are to be carried from the sacristy to the altar in a burse, which may also be made of 
heavy linen. 


In addition to these officially appointed linen items, most altar guild workers 
would quite naturally add a second-linen cloth, a cere-cloth, and silver towels. Any 
altar guild workbook or manual contains ample suggestions as to size and quantity 
of these items for a local parish. 


Why is linen the commonly accepted material for covering the altar and sacra- 
mental vessels, especially in this modern day when the miracle fabrics are being 
heralded as better than the traditional fabrics? 


Linen is used chiefly because it is the ‘‘aristocrat of cloths.” Linen thrives on 
usage and in a sense actually improves with age. Because the Church always desires 
that in furnishings as well as in building materials the best ought to be used, she 
turns instinctively to linen as the best of cloths. The altar, which is normally the 
finest piece among the church’s furnishings, deserves to be covered with the finest. 


Linen has a well-bred look. There is a natural beauty to fine linen bleached a pure 
white. There is both richness and dignity about it. Since linen cloth can be had in 
many weaves and bleaches, it offers a wide variety for the various items needed in 
the sanctuary. 


Linen has proven to be the most durable material. It has a sturdiness and strength 
that provides long wear. It is also a practical textile, because it is easily laundered, 
kept, and used. The modern crease-resisting linens underscore this observation. 
Linen can always be fresh and crisp with a simple laundering. It has the quality of 
being damp proof, moth proof, and sanitary. For such reasons as these, though 
often unexpressed, linen has taken first place in covering the altar and in preparing 
the place for the sacramental vessels. 


The use of linen is also suggested by Biblical and historical references. The 
Bible refers to linen as a “dazzling pure’ material (Exodus 28:6, Ezekiel 44:17). 
The linen bandages that wrapped Christ at His burial have also influenced the 
Christian practice of clothing the altar in fine linen, since it is a sign of His atoning 
death and resurrection. Linen is also used as a symbol of “the righteous deeds of the 
saints” (Revelation 19:8, 14), adding enforcement to the truth that pure white 
linen invites the mind of the Christian worshipper to consider the purity of life 
which is expected of him. 
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The linens for which they care ought therefore to be a devotional sign for altar 
guild members. Their lives as Christ’s members ought to be cultivated with the 
same deliberate care, patience, and reverence which they devote to the dressing of 
the altar. 


When another occasion arises demanding the purchase of new church linens, 
do it with joy, recalling the preeminence of this fabric among all materials. And 
recall, incidentally, that linen is one of the most difficult fabrics to grow and 
manufacture. We in America owe much to our English, Irish, and continental 
colonial fathers for recognizing linen as a fabric above all fabrics. Next Lord’s Day, 
when you come to church and see the altar clothed in fine white linen, thank God 
for His Son and pray Him that through His righteousness your life also may be 
pure. 





Readers’ Response 


Syosset, N.Y. 
Dear Sir: 


As one who is interested in the aims and goals of UNA SANCTA, I was dis- 
appointed at the spirit of the editorial, “Two Questions,” in the Easter issue. The 
editorial claims to be written in the spirit of love, but love is neither self-righteous 
nor filled with self-pity. The first question asked assumes that all those who are 
not deeply concerned with the liturgical movement are not truly Lutheran. The sec- 
ond question is a childish whine of self-pity. Perhaps the spirit of self-righteousness 
in the first question explains why many are not too happy with some individuals 
in the liturgical movement. When a person believes he is being persecuted for the 
sake of truth, it is well that he ask himself the question if he is being persecuted 
because of his own self-righteousness. 


Those who are interested in the liturgical movement may or may not be the 
saving remnant in the Church, but when they think of themselves in such terms 
they are an offense to Christ's Church. Self-righteousness coupled with a persecu- 
tion complex can only harm the aims and goals of UNA SANCTA and the move- 
ment of liturgical revival. I regret that this editorial was printed, and I hope that 
future ones will seek to lead with facts, not judge with emotion. 


Philip V. Anderson 
Pastor 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 


I want to express my appreciation for the fine work UNA SANCTA has been 
doing for the twenty years of its history. We want you to know that it is one of 
the most encouraging aspects of the Church’s work to at least a few of us who are 
very young in the Church, and that we look to such sources for education which 
is not generally available to us in our schools, colleges, and even parishes. May our 
Blessed Lord guide you in your continuing work. 


Ruth Jones 


UNA SANCTA 


Notes and News 





ALL SAINTS’ CHORAL VESPERS IN BROOKLYN 


An unusual Choral Vespers was sung Sunday, November 1, 1959, All Saints’ Day, 
at the Church of the Epiphany, Brooklyn, New York, the Rev. William Schiemann, 
pastor. 


In addition to the officiant’s chants and congregation’s responses provided in the 
Service Book and the ancient tone for the reading of the lessons, the psalm and the 
Magnificat were sung to Gregorian psalm tones. An elaborate Gregorian antiphon, 
“Angeli, Archangeli,” was sung before and after Psalm 148, and a Gregorian re- 
sponsory, “Cantate Domino,” was sung following the lessons. Vaughn Williams’ 
tune, “Sine Nomine,” accompanied the hymn, “For All the Saints.’ A polyphonic 
antiphon in the sixteenth century style, ““O Quam Gloriosam,” was sung before 
and after the canticle. The even-numbered verses of the canticle were sung in Faux- 
bourdon. The service was entirely in English. With the exception of the hymn, it 
was sung without organ accompaniment. 


Instruction of the congregation in the manner of rendering the chant was given 
by the choirmaster at the announced hour of the service. Following this, a group 
of four organ voluntaries was played. The entrance of the clergy followed, to the 
playing of ‘‘Psalm XIX”’ of Benedetto Marcello. The egress of the clergy at the close 
of the service was in silence. 


The service was sponsored by the Church of the Holy Redeemer, Brooklyn, the 
Rev. E. P. Pretsch, pastor. The officiant was the Rev. Wilbur Boerstler, Christ Church, 
Brooklyn. Lector was the Rev. Richard Swanson, St. Philip’s Church, Brooklyn. The 
Rev. Robert de Brotsky, Holy Trinity Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey, was the preacher. 


The choirmaster was Perry Marshall, organist-choirmaster of Holy Redeemer 
Church. Mr. Marshall prepared the liturgical texts, selecting from traditional ma- 
terials and translating from the Latin where necessary; he also arranged the Gregorian 
melodies and polyphonic settings. A choir of twenty persons, representing the choirs 
of the above parishes, sang from the rear gallery. The organist was Richard Davis, 
Incarnation Church, Brooklyn. 


The congregation was provided with an attractive printed bulletin, giving the 
text of the service in full and the congregation’s responses and psalm tones in square 
notes on a four line staff. 


—Perry Marshall 


LENTEN RETREAT HELD IN READING, PA. 


Holy Redeemer Church in Reading, Pa., was the site of a Lenten retreat attended 
by about forty pastors, seminarians, and laity, on March 19, 1960. The day began 
with sung Matins, with the Rev. Norman S. Dinkel, pastor of Grace and St. Paul’s 
Church, New York, as officiant. Pastor G. Martin Ruoss of St. Mark’s, Mechanics- 
burg, spoke on “Lutheran Liturgical Practices in Lent.” A choral Eucharist followed, 
celebrated by the assistant pastor of Holy Redeemer, the Rev. Clarence D. Reeser, 
Jr. It was preceded by sung litany in procession. Preacher was the Rev. Richard 
Wolf of St. Paul’s, Longswamp. 
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Following lunch, the Stations of the Cross were prayed, followed by a period of 
meditation. The afternoon paper was read by the Rev. Herbert Mirly of Gloria Dei 
Church, Ambler, on the subject, “The Liturgy as Discipline.” Concluding the day, 
the group sang Vespers and prayed the Itinerarium, under the leadership of Pastor 
William Sunderland of Grace Church, Shillington. Private confession and absolu- 
tion was also available under the direction of the retreat master, Pastor Reeser. 


—Gene Fortune 
LUTHERAN WORLD CONFERENCE FOR CHURCH MUSIC 


The executive committee of the Evangelical Lutheran World Conference for 
Church Music met in July, 1959, in the Church Music School in Herford, Ger- 
many. The chief task of this meeting was to discuss and clarify the future path of 
cooperation among Lutherans in the area of liturgy and church music. The result 
of the discussions, which were carried on with a great deal of objectivity and 
agreement, was complete unanimity concerning the next immediate goals. Above 
all, it seemed very important to take up and continue contact with the organizations 
and persons striving for clear evangelical Lutheranism in the practice of liturgy and 
church music. 


To provide a wider audience for ideas concerning international cooperation of 
this sort, and at the same time to give wider publicity to the organization, it is 
planned to publish an informational paper with the title Ecclesia Cantans. Kantor 
Willem Mudde, Utrecht, Holland, was elected editor. It is hoped this journal can 
be published twice a year—the first number is planned for early in 1960. 


In addition, a series of Documenta Hymnologica et Liturgica is planned, to consist 
primarily of facsimile editions of important hymnological and liturgical docu- 
ments. Members of the World Conference will be able to purchase these publications 
at a considerable discount. Accompanying text will also be in English. 


The Jahrbuch fiir Liturgik und Hymnologie will continue to be provided to mem- 
bers at a considerably lower price. It is hoped that the Jahrbuch can also be included 
later in a special membership category. 


The executive committee has decided to hold the third convention of the World 
Conference in Liineburg, Germany, in 1961, the first and second conventions having 
taken place in Holland and Norway. The general set-up of this convention was dis- 
cussed and several details have been outlined. Our American friends have encouraged 
us to consider holding the fourth convention in North America, perhaps in 1964. 


The executive committee itself, whose members elected this correspondent as 
chairman, will in all likelihood meet in August, 1960, in Strassbourg, in order to 
determine more closely the work of the organization. Above all, it will continue to 
deal with the problem of an appropriate name for the “World Conference.” In spite 
of serious discussions at the executive conference this year, no satisfactory decision 
was reached. Meanwhile, operation will continue under the present name. 


Membership dues schedule to become effective January 1, 1960, was set up as 
follows: a) for individual members, $3.00; students, $1.50; b) for organizations or 
corporations, $10.00 minimum; c) for sustaining members, $20.00 minimum; d) for 
associate members (persons from other denominations or other professions) , $3.00 
minimum. Dues should be sent to Account Number 1638 in the Sparkasse, Heilsbronn 
iiber Ansbach, or the Sparkasse’s Post Office Account, Niirnberg No. 9164, Germany. 


—Friedrich Hofmann 
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BACK ISSUES WANTED 


Concordia Historical Institute, 801 DeMun Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri, is in 
need of three back isues of UNA SANCTA in order to complete its archives’ set 
of the magazine. We join the Rev. August R. Suelflow, director, in appealing to 
our readers for copies of Vol. VII, No. 6 (Holy Cross, 1947), Vol. VIII, No. 1 
(misnumbered Vol. VII, No. 7—Martinmas, 1947), and Vol. VIII, No. 2 (Con- 
version of St. Paul, 1948). They may be sent to the editorial offices of UNA 
SANCTA, or directly to the Concordia Historical Institute. While we recognize 
the value that early issues of this magazine have to our ‘‘old time’’ readers, it 
should be remembered that their practical usefulness is greatly multiplied on the 
shelves of a reference library such as that maintained by the historical institute. Dr. 
Suelflow has written that “the more than 3,000 users of our library and archives 
have had frequent opportunity to refer to your publication.” 


CORRECTION, PLEASE 


The translator was responsible for two major errors which appeared in the article 
“Church Renewal in Germany” in last January’s Circumcision and Holy Name 
issue of UNA SANCTA. The first paragraph on page 16 should begin: “There is 
a parish in Braunschweig with the name Bridern—St. Ulrici.”” The author has in- 
formed us that this name recalls the fact that the parish church in pre-Reformation 
times was used by the Franciscan brothers. The pastor of this parish, Max Witte, 
and clerical friends joined in a group called Latherische Bruderkreise, in order to 
pursue the work of church renewal. But within the church renewal only the Bridern 
parish itself and their friends (unorganized or organized in the Lutherische Gebets- 
bruderschaft) are of significance. 


On page 18, the second sentence of the last paragraph should read: ‘Most of the 
Lutheran Landeskirchen, and also the Lutheran congregations of the former Prus- 
sian Union Churches, have received new and largely excellent liturgies.” There is, 
unfortunately, not one Agenda for all Lutherans in Germany, but one for the 
Churches of the VELKD, and another for the Lutheran congregations in the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Union. Lutheran congregations of other Union Churches have 
received no new Agenda. 


NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA is scheduled for St. Luke’s Day, October 18. 
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In this sixty year old church an inspirational atmosphere 
resulted from floor-to-ceiling coordinated planning by... 
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